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was the same imperturbable, good-tempered, kind-hearted, uncom- 
plaining friend to all men. If he erred at all, it was by an excess 
of pleasantry. 

But he is gone! — and the time and circumstances of his departure 
were ordered in great mercy to himself His was an enviable death, 
He was found in his Master's service. His transition was sudden 
from the labors of earth to the rest of heaven. And yet we can 
hardly repress the feelings of melancholy which arise, as we reflect, 
that we shall never again be cheered by his hearty greetings, or 
enlivened and made wiser by his instructive conversation. 

London Peace Society. — Mr. Ladd's death had not been announced 
in London before the late annual meeting of this Society. "The 
Rev. N. M. Harry said, that the Rev. Baron Stow had communicated 
to him a fact which cast a gloom over his mind. William Ladd, 
the President of the American Peace Society, had numbered his 
days in this world. He need not detain the meeting by detailing the 
history of this apostle of peace. His writings would continue to dif- 
fuse information on the subject, until the whole world had adopted 
the sentiments he had labored to promote during his life. Under 
the circumstances, he had formed the following tribute which he 
would present to the meeting: 

" That this meeting has learned with great sorrow through the 
Rev. Baron Stow, the delegate from the Peace Society, the mournful 
tidings that William Ladd, Esq., President of the American Peace 
Society, has terminated his earthly career. Peaceful and laborious 
was his course, great was his usefulness, and the only considerations 
that tend to alleviate the painful feelings with which this meeting 
has received this intelligence are, the full persuasion that he is gone 
to that world where all the air is love and all the region peace, and 
that the cause in which he so diligently labored will live and prosper, 
as it is the cause of him who is the Prince of Peace. This meeting 
offers its deepest sympathy with the American Peace Society in the 
loss which they and the friends of the cause throughout the world 
has sustained ; but with them they rejoice that such a man lived, 
and adorned their country and their cause, assured that ages to come 
will refer to his history with wonder and admiration." 

Mr. Ladd's Bequests. — Our readers may be curious to learn what 
disposal our President made of his property ; and, as we have|not 
space to quote in full from his will, we will just say, that, after pro- 
viding for his widow an allowance of $60 a month during her life, 
and bequeathing about $2000 to relatives and others, he left the 
remainder of his property to our Society. We cannot now antici- 
pate how much will eventually come into our treasury ; but our friends 
should reflect that we can expect little, if any thing at present. 



ECONOMY OF WAR. 
We have selected a few examples to illustrate the reckless prodi- 
gality of war. Partisans may charge such extravagances' to the 
wickedness or weakness of a particular administration ; but they 
are in fact inseparable from war under any administration, and may 
be regarded as pretty fair specimens of its economy. 
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Expense of Navt repairs. — An officer of our Navy, familiar 
with the facts in the case, has lately been exposing in a Southern 
periodical the wasteful expenditures in repairing our ships of war. 
We shall not endorse his censures upon the Navy Commissioners, 
but merely copy the substance of some of his statements as a sample 
of the manner in which the war-system squanders even in peace the 
hard earnings of the people. 

"According to the report of the Commissioners, the frigate Consti- 
tution was built in 1797, and no evidence can be easily found of any 
repairs upon her from 1812 to 1833, a period of twenty-one years, 
when she was first hauled up to be repaired under the present 
system. The amount of ascertained repairs upon her previous to 
1833, was $349,220 67. In 1835, she is turned over, figure head and 
all, completely repaired for sea service. In 1836 she is again hauled 
out for repairs, and the expense of these two occasions exceeds the 
whole ascertained amount of previous repairs by $9000. 

The frigate Brandywine, of the same class as the Constitution, 
■was built at Washington, and launched in 1825; and to this day no 
one knows what she cost in the first instance. She was had under 
'repairs' the year after she was built; again in 1829 and 1830, at 
N.York; again in 1830, at Norfolk; at N. York, in 1834 ; at Norfolk, 
in 1838; five times in thirteen years,atan aggregate cost of $529,294. 

The frigate United States was built in 1797. In 1821 the operations 
of the present system commenced upon her, and in 1823, the 'repairs' 
had amounted to $229,407 82. In 1826 they were commenced again 
and continued over to 1832, at a cost of $266,723 70. In 1834 
and 1836 she again submits to the operation. In 1839 shejs repaired 
at Boston; in 1840 atN. York; in 1841 at Norfolk, where she now 
is. During 20 years, her repairs have amounted to $746,692 07 ! 

Before any appropriation is made for building any ship, the Com- 
missioners are first called on to see what ought to be the cost of that 
ship ; and they reply by submitting estimates. Thus the Ohio, 
which by their estimates would cost, 'equipments and all, less than 
$385,000,' was built at an actual cost, as the Report states, of upwards 
of $654,000; the Concord, which they estimated to cost not more 
than $85,000, actually cost upwards of $141,000 ; and the store ship 
Relief, a merchant built ship of 400 tons, built in 1836 by the Navy 
Board, ought to have cost not more than $40,000,butshe actually.cost 
upward of $93,000; more than it costs to build at the private yards in 
N.York,the most splendid packets, though nearly three times as large. 

The expenditures have regularly gone beyond the appropriations, 
notwithstanding the estimates have been increased, and the appro- 
priations enlarged from year to year. In 1833, half a million was 
asked for repairs; in 1836, a million ; in 1837, a million and a quar- 
ter; in 1841, a million and a half was asked, and two millions 
appropriated ; yet the only difference between the active force of 
1834 and 1841, is ninety-two guns. 

The Navy Board has been in existence for more than twenty-five 
years. During that time nearly one hundred millions of dollars have 
been appropriated to the Navy. Since 1831 three millions and a 
quarter of dollars have been expended on Navy Yard improvements, 
by the direction of the Board ; but in what sums, upon what objects, 
where, and in what proportions, this Report informs the Senate that 
the Commissioners have not the means of knowing." 
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Expenses op the Florida War. — " Many stories," says a letter 
from Florida in one of our public prints, "have been told in regard 
to the prodigality and waste which have been exhibited in conduct- 
ing this contest, and some have undoubtedly supposed that such 
accounts were greatly exaggerated ; but I must say, I think the truth is, 
more surprising than any fiction likely to be invented by any reasona- 
ble man. The Florida Herald says : 

' The cost of the provisions and forage for the troops of the regular 
army, this winter, when delivered to the soldiers, is $1,049,400. We 
estimate the number of Indians remaining in the territory, at 3000. 
And the warriors, not exceeding 600; the expense of eatables con- 
sumed in one winter in the attempt to catch the said warriors, is 
$1,749 per head. Saying nothing of sugar, coffee, potatoes, pickled 
onions, sour krout, and such luxuries, the biscuit and pork consumed 
by the regular army, this winter, will weigh seven times more than all 
the Indians — men, women, and children, remaining in Florida!' 

It may be added, that every Indian warrior killed or captured 
since the war commenced, has probably cost the United States 
$40,000 ! This may be considered as exterminating at a dear rate." 

Why the Florida War continues so long. — Our readers may 
all have wondered that a handful of Indians in Florida should have 
held out so long against the whole force of the United States ; but 
the truth is, that the war has been protracted for years by the clan- 
destine agency of contractors and others interested in its continuance. 
They have actually furnished the Indians with the means of prolong- 
ing the contest, and instigated them to do so. 

We give brief extracts from a recent letter from Florida, showing 
how this nefarious war has been managed: 

"You have undoubtedly learned that the government appointed 
an agent to go out and treat with the Indians, and that the individual 
selected, was the noted soi-disant General Brown, who figured as a 
leader of the patriots in Canada, and fled to this territory, where he 
has conducted a partisan newspaper. The appointment occasioned 
great surprise, as well as dissatisfaction here, as might have been 
expected. The General had been out on his mission, and waited on 
General Armistead, the commander-in-chief, who, it is said, forbid 
his having any thing to say to the Indians, and he has returned home. 

" Strange as it may seem, it is undoubtedly true, that the Indians 
have been furnished with rifles recently by our own government; 
and but for the supplies they have from time to time received, never 
would have been able to continue the contest! I do not know that 
these facts can be proved, but nobody doubts their existence here. 

The war may last twenty years longer, unless more efficient 
measures are taken to bring it to a close. The great obstacle to its 
termination is, that so many are deeply interested in its continuance. 
Large numbers are making fortunes, some princely fortunes, by the 
war, and would deprecate the return of peace, as the greatest 
calamity that could befall them. These persons are not, in general, 
the inhabitants, most of whom sincerely wish for peace, but they are 
that class of men, who, as contractors and official agents, have their 
hands in Uncle Sam's pocket. It is such men who influence the 
movements here to a great extent ; and while they do so, the war will 
be continued as long as possible." 



